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This number, principally devoted to the Paris Exposition, 
closes the second volume of The Collector and Art Critic. 
The first number of the third volume will appear soon after 
the 1st of November. 

The design on the cover is by George Elmer Browne, who 
departed for Paris last May.for a year of travel and study. The 
idea conveyed is of Art resting after having used his talents 
to make the new World's Fair a success. Palette and brushes 
laid aside, he contemplates the result of his labors. A pano- 
ramic view of the grounds stretches itself from the main en- 
trance, along the river Seine, on to the farther buildings. 
The drawing is strong; the salient points are well indicated; 
the whole a credit to the work of this steadily-progressing 
artist. 

' * * * 

Some time ago I called attention to the sudden strides made 
by artists, who for a number of years may have rested on the 
same plane of execution. It gives pleasure to call attention to 
these new departures, and another name may be added now. 
It is George H. McCord, who by two paintings sent to the 
Pittsburg Exposition declares a wider grasp and greater power 
than ever before. 

McCord has been summering abroad, part of the time in 
Holland, and the remainder basking in the genial hospitality 
of Innes, Jr., at Moret, while he also did the Exposition and 
visited the artists' colony at Etaples. - 

The impetus of travel, the influence of new surroundings, 
the inspiration of unusual scenery have combined to give to 
this painstaking artist a vital hold on his material, and with 
profound seriousness. The result in his landscape work, as in 
his marines, is a greater sum of valuable, essential and im- 
pressive truth. 

A person unaccustomed to the broad, wild seashore, with 
its bright breakers, and free winds, and beating surf, and eter- 
nal sensation of tameless power, will scarcely appreciate that 
beach scene at Katwyck, with the fishing boat drawn up high 
and the naturally moving figures grounding the anchor. But 
all may appreciate the strong cloud formation, perfect in color, 
vaporous in texture, with angular outline, vastness and energy 
of form, infinity of gradation, and depth without blackness. 
There is a melting, palpitating color, never the same for two 
inches together, deepening and broadening in all nuances of 
grey, then drifted and dying away in the pure pale upper sky. 
The foreground of sandy beach has a placid pool of water, 
where the receding tide has filled a hollow ; this shows a con- 
trast between swirling breakers, and transparent, reflecting 
water, between turmoil and rest, which is a quiet note. 

The other canvas shows a broad ditch through the meadows, 
with two boats picturesquely disposed and some of the well 
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known features of Dutch scenery. Here again the sky, more 
open, is done for the sole and evident purpose of talking to 
you about the pleasure this part of creation may give. There 
is never monotony about the sky, always uncertainty, palpi- 
tating, perpetual change, intensity of light here, brilliant and 
penetrating, yonder shadows and tints and lines in receding 
darkness. McCord has opened a new book of nature to him- 
self and has done it well. 

* * * 

It might be well to recall one of the closing sensations of - 
the last art season, when the famous Rubens "The Holy 
Family" was seized by the Custom-House officials as not hav- 
ing been invoiced at the proper figure. It was claimed that 
the painting had been sold at auction at one time for $20,000 
more than the invoice figure. Inquiries made in Paris and 
London enable me to give some information as to this matter. 
This "Holy Family" was originally offered by the family of 
Sir Miles for $5,000 at private sale. At one time the painting 
brought i2,ooo at Christie's. At thesale when the painting 
was pushed up to four times this figure; there was a rivalry 
for its possession between the Messrs. Colnaghi and Agnew, 
the latter securing the picture. 

When it was purchased by Mr. Sedelmeyer of Paris, it was 
one of two paintings for which this well known expert paid 
a lump sum, the other painting being also by Rubens, and 
representing "The Conversion of St. Paul." The figure at 
which this was put in the deal was very low on account of the 
unwieldy size of the canvas, which is fully ten feet high and 
almost eighteen feet long. It is a magnificent production, mar- 
velous for its wealth of color and vitality of action, it must be 
classed on a par with the Rubens work of the Louvre. Having 
disposed of the smaller canvas, it is only natural that Mr. 
Sedelmeyer should invoice it at the true figure, regardless of 
the incidents connected with the battle of two London rivals. 

The appraiser's decision and the demand for the extra duty 
was an injustice, not only because of the money involved, but 
because of the reflection it cast on the honor of one who 
might be called the doyen of the foreign art trade. 

While wandering through the National Gallery of Scotland, 
this last summer, I had the pleasure to have as cicerone Mr 
Henry Holden, the well-informed curator of the Museum. 
While walking about I was attracted to an easel where a 
middle-aged artist was at work copying one of the many Rae- 
burn's. The copy was almost finished and was a remarkably 
exact facsimile of the original. Mr. Holden agreed with me 
that it would be a difficult matter after a little while to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. It set me thinking. I must 
have seen this past summer at least a hundred artists in 
'various European museums copying pictures. What becomes 
of these copies? 
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Can it be that they find their way to the auction-room as 
original old masters? — as happened with a student's copy of 
a landscape by W. M. Chase, which hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and which was offered in a 28th street auction-room 
as a genuine example last winter? 

Would if not be somewhat of a safeguard if a uniform rule 
were adopted in all museums throughout the world, that all 
copies shall -be officially and indelibly stamped before they are 
allowed to be taken from the buildings ? This would not pre- 
vent all the manufacture of fake pictures, but would at least 
stop one of the most prolific sources of supply. 



Paris is the great market-for the staple article of riff-raff 
in the art line,- From Montparnasse to Qichy one can find 
hundreds of little shops where these copies are exposed for 
sale, much of it student work, but a good deal of it made to 
order for a certain class of customers. The little tradesman 
generally does not demand much profit. A few francs only 
he puts on the price paid, to the artist, and so he keeps his 
soul clean. Mr. "Riff-Raff Collector" will come along, pick 
his choice, and tack on the tablets — who cares ? Not pire An- 
toine, as he pityingly gazes after the American gentleman who 
carries there away under his arm a priceless, newly discovered 
gem. 

That is a few years ago. P'cre Antome has emigrated to 
America since that day; and he has visited a few museums, 
for he loves ?artf In one of these he saw the old purchase of 
the Rue Saint' Marc in magnificent gold frame, with tablet 
designating the artist and the fact that the gem was loaned 
by Mr. "Riff-Raff." 

And Pere Antome only smiled. 



Constant study of the prices which paintings bring at repu- 
table auctions will give an accurate estimate of the average 
commercial value of pictures. This study will also aid col- 
lectors to purchase judiciously at occurring sales, and enable 
them to judge when pictures go too cheap, after these have 
been publicly exhibited and the dealers, generally the best 
judges, have been in the market. Paintings may often go at 
low prices, but extravagant bargains should raise doubts in 
the minds of bidders. When a Rubens, apparently of im- 
portance, is offered and elicits a fifty or one hundred dollar bid, 
it is well for the collector who does not claim to be an expert to 
fight shy of the temptation to acquire the wonderful master- 
piece. The same may be said of a Murillo,, a Titian, a Corot or 
a Jacob Maris. 

Under the proper heading and in another column will be 

found a list of the principal prices paid at auction sales abroad 

since the 1st of May last, when the last number of this journal 

appeared. These sales took place, with but few exceptions, in 

Paris, where the auctions close several weeks after the London 

and New York seasons. 

* * * 

The article in the October Century by Pauline King on 
"American Miniature Painting" gives an interesting and fairly 
exhaustive account of this art, as practised in this country. An 
error must, however, be pointed out, where Miss King follows 
the Standard Dictionary in finding the etymology of the word 
miniature in minium, the Latin name of the favorite bright 
pigment used in illuminating manuscripts and missals. This 
is historically and etymologically incorrect. There was too 
long a lapse between the illumination of manuscripts and the 
time when portraits were "done in little" to connect the two 
arts by means of the medium used. But the principal reason 
is that miniature was originally spelled migmature, and thus 
plainly points to mignard, tender, sweet, or nugnon, elegant 
and delicate. 



Mr. Ed. Snedecor, the son of the late well known dealer, P. 
Snedecor, has connected himself with the house of Fishel, Ad- 
ler & Schwartz. 

The various public galleries do not yet offer any works of art 
of striking interest, although the owners have now all returned 
from their summer garnerings. Mr. Schaus recuperated at 
Wiesbaden; Mr. Kegel, of Delmonico's, was at Carlsbad and 
in the Pyrenees ; Mr. Blakeslee harvested in England such pic- 
torial treasures as may delight us the coming season ; Mr. Ro- 
land Knoedler was mostly occupied at his Paris branch house ;- 
Mr. Augustus Tooth assured me in London that some of the 
best work of the foremost Englishmen would be seen this 
winter at his New York galleries; Mr. Charles Dowdeswell, 
the son of the famous English house, will make his head- 
quarters in West 30th street. 

The Montross Gallery will follow the high aim set at its 
opening last season. 

The house of Fishel, Adler & Schwartz has added many 
valuable examples to its heretofore more commercial collec- 
tion. A fine Ronner is to be seen there ; as also one of the best 
Grollerons and works by Cazin, Henner, Lerolle and others. 

There are three examples by Frits Thaulow which are fresh 
and juicy. A beautiful Wyant and a few other American can- 
vases stand for the home product. 

A great bid for popularity is made by Mr. Clausen, who has 
added two floors to his establishment. One of the upper floors 
is tastily hung with handsomely framed etchings and water- 
colors, while the upper floor with three skylights is one of the 
best lighted and equipped galleries in the city. The dark green 
fond sets off the well selected stock of only American pictures. 
Among those now on the walls we may note especially the 
work of Julian Rix, R. M. Shurtleff, and F. Kost. A young 
man, just returned from Paris, F. D. Marsh, while showing his 
foreign training, presents an Oriental scene of three draped 
female figures that has graceful lines and a richness of deep 
color, which makes one anxious to see more of his work.. 

Thus the season will soon be in full swing. 

* * * 

My Washington correspondent, Mr. J. H- Moser, seems to 
have been too severe in his discussion in the Washington Times 
of the pictures of Mr. W. H. Hilliard, which critique was .also 
sent last spring to this paper. On closer examination, after his 
hurried review when the first criticism was written, he has 
materially changed his opinion, and has had the courage to cor- 
rect his error by an additional notice. This is as it should be 
and reflects credit on Mr. Moser's fairness. He gave in the 
second notice due credit to the artistic merits of Mr. Hilliard's 
work, which I hope may soon be seen in one of our metro- 
politan galleries. 

* * * 

A correspondent in Holland writes that Miss Cecilia Beaux, 
accompanied by her mother, has been staying for some time 
in Laren, North Holland, to recuperate, as her health was not 
in the best condition. We all hope that on her return to this 
country she may have abundantly recovered her strength to 
devote it to the art in which she arrived to such eminence. 

* * * 

Mr. Mathias Schlesinger, the artist, announces that by an 
order granted by the Court, he has changed his name to 
Mathias Sandor, whereby he will be able to indicate his Hun- 
garian origin. May his shadow never grow less and his art 

ever improve. 

. * * * 

The buildings being erected for the Glasgow Exhibition 
promise already, in their chaotic state, to become dignified and 
artistic. Unfortunately, the same drawback of the Paris Ex- 
position is experienced here, as public thoroughfares cut up the 
grounds, the parts being united by wooden bridges. The 
eminence of University Hill, where the Exposition will be 
located, offers a fine vista. 
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One of the ablest edited journals in this country is The 
American Architect and Building News of Boston, which 
often contains excellent references to the Fine Arts. An ed- 
itorial in a recent issue is as follows: 

"A firm of architects in New York, of high reputation in the 
profession, and exhibitors in the Fine Art section of the Paris 
Exposition, has received the following letter, which it forwards 
to us for the edification of our readers : 

" 'Washington, D. C, September 26, 1900. 
" 'Messrs. A, B & C, Architects, New York City : 

" 'Gentlemen: — A member of our firm has just returned from 
Paris, and noticed with much interest your display there. 

" 'In our next issue we will devote some space to NOTABLE 
EXHIBITS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, and we have 
taken the liberty of preparing a reading article regarding your 
exhibit, which we respectfully submit for your approval. Same 
will be inserted under heading mentioned above, and copy sent 
you, for total cost of $6. 

" Awaiting your prompt and favorable reply, we remain, 
" 'Very truly yours, The Army and Navy Magazine. 

. " 'X. Y. Z., Editor.' 

" 'You are at liberty to make such alterations in the article as 
you wish, and kindly return same to us promptly.' " 

"We give the name of the magazine concerned, as its editor 
seems to have no wish to conceal it, and it will be useful to 
architects to know how even a 'Journal of Quality,' as the 
Army and Navy Magazine calls itself, is induced to take part 
in the manufacture of professional reputations. Whether the 
reputation so made is of any value is a question about which 
architects are likely to have their own opinion, but it is certain 
that many, if not most of the non-professional periodicals con- 
sider their assistance in such matters of such importance as to 
justify them in demanding liberal compensation for it. Some 
years ago a reporter from the Boston Herald came to us for 
information in regard to a certain public building just com- 
pleted. After getting such details as. he wanted, he inquired, 
'Now, how much will you pay to have your name mentioned 
in the article?' He went on to explain that the Herald never 
mentioned the architect's name without being paid ; and, as the 
architect in question declined to pay anything for this favor,, 
the description of the building was" published without it." 

Thus far the quoted editorial. 

The matter calls attention to a vital spot in journalism, viz. : 
the purchasableness of the Press. 

While in London last summer I met a gentleman whose in- 
tentions are to hold an art exhibition in this country, and he 
inquired about the methods to be pursued to get favorable press 
notices. He added that he had been informed that these had 
to be bought, and boastfully asserted the-unpurchasableness of 
the English press. 

It did me great pleasure to undeceive him and to state that 
all press notices in the States worth having were free. 

It is a lamentable fact that there are journals that prostitute 
themselves like the Army and Navy Magazine, and only be- 
cause of this we find that accusations are often made against 
reputable journals and writers. I can state for a fact that there 
is not a single art critic on the metropolitan press to-day whose 
integrity I have not heard in one form or other attacked, but 
the blackguardism is only too apparent. 

Much credit can be given to the London, Paris and other 
Continental papers for their unbiased judgment. The better 
New York papers and those of other cities are not a whit be- 
hind in their record for fair and honest dealing and ability in 
matters of criticism. 



by the worthy cabbies of urging their horses by loud calls and 
vigorous snapping o'f the whip lashes — without affecting the 
philosophic animals in the least, for they have learned by expe- 
rience the vain glory of all that noise, for the whip rarely 
touches them. It is somewhat of this loud, flamboyant char- 
acter which the insincere work of the French school affects. 
It may be the national characteristic of excessive politeness that 
means nothing, as their gallantry to women covers an entire 
absence of true respect and is only the veneer of deep-seated 

cynicism. 

* * * 

AN ITALIAN MASTERPIECE. 

There is at present on exhibition on Broadway a painting 
that deserves the most extended recognition that can be ac- 
corded by art lovers. It is "The Last Meeting," by Giacomo 
Grosso. 

It is with allegory as with the language in the fables of the 
venerable ^Esop: the best and the worst conclusions can be 
drawn from it. In the humblest nature a dream can be im- 
prisoned and revealed. By the intervention of this thought, by 
an emotion, or a human love and through created form, art 
becomes symbolic, allegorical. It is in this way that the 
great painter and the great sculptor look upon the human form 
as a living hieroglyphic, and by their harmonies and contrasts, , 
the rhythm and magic of color and outline, they express their 
particular idea. They evolve with distinct character the phil- 
osophy of their own mind and they complete for us and make 
intelligible the human soul. 

To stand before this work of Grosso, and analyze the moral 
taught is to rob it of its bloom. The story should tell itself to 
every intelligent mind, the story of the dead man in his coffin 
ready for the last vigils, the symbols of his life, in female 
forms, crowding about and desecrating the spot. It is enough 
to point to the amplitude of the master's instruction, when in 
every line, in every curve, in every muscular contraction, in 
every eye, "the mirror of the soul," he tells something of the . 
life that lies there dead. These are the abandon of voluptuous- 
ness' playing and disdainfully destroying the floral tributes of 
friendship, the shrinking of childish, deflowered innocence, the 
querying look of mercenary interest, the hatred of a lost soul. 

It is natural enough that this work comes from Italy, the 
country of deep emotions, the only land where the epic poem 
■has had its poets in all times; where tender affection has been 
interpreted by Raphael and Virgil, voluptuousness by Correg— 
gio, religious belief by Fra Angelico, mystical foresight by-. 
Leonardo da Vinci, majesty by Dante and Michelangelo, aristo- 
cratic renown by the Venetians. 

Grosso is a symbolist. His work is a counterbalance to nat- 
uralism and realism, which-is often devoid of purpose. To sit 
before "The Last Meeting" makes one think, and thus one be- 
comes emancipated from morbid, sordid thoughts and enters 
into the "idealism" of the artist-poet. 

"When we come to Scott after Fielding," says Mr. Steven- 
son, "we become suddenly conscious of the background." The 
back-ground suggests the past master. It is not alone the 
thought which impresses; there should also be theVnethod of 
expression. In this respect Giacomo Grosso has shown his 
power by technical excellence. His nudes are painted with dis- 
tinction, his color is used harmoniously. The woolen cloth, 
the hard floor, the fluffy, fluttering flower petal, soft flesh, 
forbidding shade — they all have their right texture, are laid in 
their proper plane, and not a part imposes itself distractingly 
over the ensemble. 



The impression one receives of French art finds somehow its 
equivalent when one walks along the Paris streets and watches 
the cab and 'bus drivers. There is a great theatrical display 



Art Amateur: "What a magnificent Raphael you have 
there !" 

Art Collector: "Not bad — but you want to see my Murillo, 
by the same artist." — V Illustration. . 



